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CYNEWULFS CHRIST 678-679 

It must have occurred to every attentive reader of Cynevvulf's 
Christ that the poet indulged in an odd freak of fancy when he 
mentioned the power of tree-climbing in his enumeration of the 
God-given attributes of mankind. I, at least have never been re- 
conciled to the eccentricity. Otherwise, the passage (659-685), 
which parallels The Gifts of Men (also in the Exeter Book), has 
adequate dignity and considerable poetic charm. 

To one is given eloquence of speech and song; to another the 
power of harping; to another the interpretation of divine law; to 
another knowledge of the stars; to another writing; and to still 
another success in war. Another, again, is a bold sailor. Then 
occurs the passage to which I have reference, and after it the 
mention of the man who can forge weapons and of him who has 
been a traveller. In all this there is nothing trivial or grotesque. 
In short compass we have a review of the chief activities of man- 
kind. Why should tree-climbing be placed among them? 

Verses 678b-679a read : 

Sum mscg heanne beam 
stselgne gcstlgan. 

Grein translated: 

Manchcr mag hohe Baumc 
steile bosteigen. 
Gollancz has: 

One can ascend 
the lofty tree and steep. 

Brooke's rendering is: 

One the soaring tree 
Can, though steep, ascend. 

Some such translation there must be of the text as it stands. 
Kennedy's interpretation : 1 " And one ascendeth up the steep, high 
cross," would be plausible, if the whole passage were not concerned 
with the natural endowments and occupations of man. Since it 
is, any reference to the cross, with or without the intention of 
alluding to the crucifixion of Christ, does not fit into the context. 

The difficulty is one of sense, and in a lesser degree of style. The 
verb gestlgan cannot mean anything else than ascend or climb, as 

' The Poems of Cynewulf, 1910, p. 173. 
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is assured by an examination of all the passages where it occurs; 
yet the feat of tree-climbing (usually taken, I believe, as represent- 
ing what we modern Americans call " athletics ") seems oddly out 
of place among the capabilities listed above. Moreover, the posi- 
tion of the adjective stmlgne is odd. Its parallelism in meaning 
with heanne of the previous line is not developed as it stands. In- 
stead, there is an uncomfortable syntactical arrangement not com- 
mon with Cynewulf. As a predicate adjective it would be excel' 
lently placed at the beginning of the line, but as an attributive 
modifier of beam it is out of harmony. 

For the sake, then, of both sense and style emendation of the 
text seems desirable, even though tampering with manuscript read- 
ings ought to be resorted to as infrequently as possible. This 
seems to me a case where a change is necessary. The change I sug- 
gest is very slight. Instead of gestigan I would read gesti&pan, 
involving a change of only two letters. The verb occurs twice in 
Old English poetry: once in Exodus 297, where it has its proper 
meaning of " raise, erect," and once in Beowulf 2393, where it is 
used in a metaphorical sense. The uncompounded sttepan is half 
a dozen times recorded, and onstlepan once. The passage in Exo- 
dus gives the meaning that I believe to be the correct one for 
Christ 679. It is a question of building. That the suggested 
reading is slightly durior does not make it less plausible. 

Eor sense the reading is certainly preferable to that of the tradi- 
tional text. 

One the high tree 
Can raise aloft. 

That is, such a man is a builder, a joiner, a carpenter — whatever 
the skilled artisan who raised mead-halls may have been termed. 
The sailor is mentioned just before him and the armorer imme- 
diately after him. A necessary occupation is thus celebrated in 
its proper place. Surely such an interpretation of the passage is 
more sensible than to regard it as an allusion to sport. 

It is worth while noting that there are two references to building 
in The Gifts of Men. The first (44-48) seems to have reference, 
like the passage discussed above, to the grand style of construction, 
while the second (75-76) speaks in more general terms of the craft. 
Both help to confirm my view that house-building rather than tree- 
climbing was regarded by our vigorous ancestors as a true gift 
of God. 

Gobdon Hall Gebould. 

Princeton University. 



